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ART AND PROGRESS 



pictures one becomes conscious of the 
weight and force of the water, of its 
majesty and dramatic quality. They 
have been justly described as "epics of 
the sea." Perhaps Winslow Homer did 



not possess the technique nor the color 
sense of some of our younger painters, 
but he did possess that ineffable some- 
thing, unfathomable as his beloved ocean, 
which we call art. 
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INTO an age dominated by com- 
mercialism, vulgarity, and the spirit 
of gain, in which realism and ugliness 
were two of her artist's gods, came 
Whistler with his unflinching devotion 
to beauty — beauty for its own sake. 
In all of Whistler's works — paintings, 
watercolors, pastels, etchings, drypoints, 
lithographs, drawings — we are instantly 
impressed by their distinction and ele- 
gance: always was Whistler an aris- 
tocrat. In the course of his famous 
lecture on art Whistler said that "We 
have then but to wait — until, with the 
mark of the gods upon him — there come 
among us again the chosen — who shall 
continue what has gone before." All 
supremely great works of art are great 
because of their intrinsic beauty; a mas- 
terpiece of Greek sculpture, a piece of 
old Chinese porcelain, an Italian bronze 
statuette of the Renaissance, a painting 
by Velasquez or one by Vermeer may be 
grouped together with the greatest har- 
mony and unity of purpose; they speak 
the same language and have everything 
in common. And with them could be 
placed a Whistler, for he also "had the 
mark of the gods upon him." 

Some thirty paintings by Whistler, 
chosen to illustrate the development of 
his art, were shown last Spring at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; supple- 
menting them was an interesting group 
of half this number of the artist's pas- 
tels. For Whistler the pastel was cer- 
tainly an ideal medium; etching and 
lithography were eminently adapted for 
his needs and very suitable for his re- 
fined and elegant art, and all his efforts 
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in these directions are pregnant with 
suggestion and executed with a crisp and 
magical line, but in the pastels we have 
in addition his amazing color. The pas- 
tels are perfect expressions of his genius ; 
the seven drawings made in Venice 
shown at the Metropolitan, executed with 
black chalk on brown paper and tinted 
with pastel, are marvelous little pictures 



recording the very spirit of the city in 
the sea and sparkling with sunlight and 
gayety. The "Doorway," "Street," 
"Cemetery," "Archway" and "Canal" 
are unhackneyed subjects treated in an 
entirely personal way and wonderfully 
beautiful and alluring; such notes as 
these are perfect in their way and be- 
yond criticism or praise. The "Venus 
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Astarte" is comparable to a Greek 
figurine. 

Much closer do we get to an artist's 
personality in his drawings and studies 
than in his finished compositions. In the 
latter the artist is hampered by his me- 
dium and the spontaneity and freshness 
of the drawing has of necessity in the 
painting almost disappeared. Drawings 
are of the greatest artistic importance 
because more personal than paintings, 
and personality counts next to genius. 
In the whole range of art it would be 
difficult indeed to find any pictures ex- 



celling in charm and graciousness the 
French pastellists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury — La Tour and the rest, not for- 
getting the exquisite drawings in col- 
ored chalk of Watteau and Boucher. 
And before their day the great Holbein 
was executing for our delight the mas- 
terly portraits drawn in red chalk which 
now grace the royal collection at Wind- 
sor. A more genial and sympathetic 
mode of artistic expression than the pas- 
tel has never been placed in an artist's 
hands — and no artist has obtained more 
engaging results than Whistler. 



MODEL FLATS 



BY MARY R. ORMSBEE 



IF there is any characteristic on which 
we Americans pride ourselves, it is 
our independence. We boast that we need 
copy neither our politics nor our fash- 
ions from Europe; we declare, loudly, 
that we will go our own gait, regardless 
of what other people may think. And 
yet, if the truth were told, are we not as 
bound by our own set of conventions, 
by the opinions of our friends and neigh- 
bors, as the rest of the world ? When our 
neighbors build Mansard roofs, and deco- 
rate their lawns with metal deer, is there 
not apt to be an iron dog by our own 
gate ? And when they affect half-timbers 
and plaster, do we not begin to look with 
favor on things Elizabethan? 

It is only on remembering this that the 
reader can realize the courage of the 
woman of the tenements who banishes 
from her home plush upholstery, and, 
battling against the deep-rooted custom 
of her class, does away with lace curtains 
and the piano-lamp. The trend towards 
tenement homes suitably and prettily 
furnished is one of the most interesting 
phases of recent development among that 
much maligned, much vindicated, and 
frequently investigated element of New 
York city, the tenement population. 

The influences which are bringing 



about this new departure are complex. 
First, the model tenements have drawn 
to them, along with humbler patrons, cul- 
tured people on small incomes, such as 
social workers, teachers, and literary 
folk. Besides this natural mingling, in 
some of the tenements apartments have 
been furnished especialty for groujDs of 
working girls, while the settlements, too, 
have an influence on the taste of their 
peo]3le. Lastly, there is the work of the 
Association of Practical Housekeeping 
Centers. 

This was started ten years ago with 
the establishment of the first "model 
flat" next door to the Nurses' Settlement 
in Henry Street. The Association now 
operates four of these centers, and since 
the success of the first "model flat," other 
organizations have taken up the idea. 
Already the Housekeeping Centers Asso- 
ciation has graduated about three thou- 
sand pupils from its courses. Some of 
these, it is true, are back-sliders, but the 
great majority of the young women are 
still carrying out, to the best of their 
ability, the principles inculcated at the 
"flat." 

The "model flat" is an effort to show 
how the best can be made of the tene- 
ments as they are. The teacher lives in 



